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EDUCATION IN THE IMMEDIATE 


FUTURE 


THE close of the War of 1812 brought to an end 
the first period of our history, the period when our 
attention was directed east to Europe, to places in 
the chaotic world brought in by the French Revolu- 
tion and the wars of Napoleon. After the War of 
1812 the American people resolutely turned their 
faces westward to develop the immense empire that 
lay before them and to try to solve the great prob- 
lems of slavery, of state rights, and later of the Civil 
War and Reconstruction. These were essentially in- 
ternal problems which left little time and attention for 
our relations with the rest of the world. And the 
remarkable movement for industrialization necessi- 
tated by the Civil War, requiring the absorption of 
tens of millions of immigrants, produced internal 
stresses and strains that permitted of little interest 
being given to the affairs of other nations. Hence, 
when that period of our national history was brought 
to a close by World War I, the isolation in which we 
had lived found us as a people in ignorance of the 
problems presented and unprepared for their proper 
solution. 





By 
STEPHEN DUGGAN 


FORMERLY DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION, NEW YORK 


What had been the story of education during those 
hundred years? Until the reforms introduced by 
Horace Mann in the mid eighteen-forties, a large 
percentage of our people were illiterate. The major- 
ity of the remainder received the rudiments of an 
elementary education in the Little Red Schoolhouse 
which accompanied the pioneers across the plains. 
The Little Red Schoolhouse was a local government 
institution receiving very inadequate financial support 
and administered by teachers most of whom had no 
preparation for their jobs and who were but little 
more advanced than their eighth-year pupils. There 
were no public high schools and only an inadequate 
supply of academies, private preparatory schools, to 
provide a secondary education. In the last decade 
of the nineteenth century a system of high schools 
had become established but only in the most advanced 
states and not sufficiently in time to overcome the 
results of isolation and to prepare the mass of our 
people to understand the international issues ‘con- 
fronting them when the first world war opened. 
Hence we entered the war as a crusade to save the 
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world for democracy, to insist upon the right of self- 
determination of people, and to maintain the rights 
of small nations. We are an immature people in 
international relations and we did not appreciate 
the immensely great difficulties involved in the solu- 
tion of international problems. 

During the period after the Civil War our cultural 
relations with the advanced nations of Europe were 
conducted on the principle of a one-way street. 
Hundreds of young American college graduates went 
to Germany to engage in research and returned filled 
with respect and admiration for the research methods 
and system of organization and administration of the 
German university. Dozens of young Americans went 
to France to study painting in the ateliers of Paris 
and musie in the conservatories and became so 
enamored of Paris that many of them became ex- 
patriates. After the establishment of the Rhodes 
Scholarships several hundred young American college 
men spent three years of study at Oxford and never 
lost their affection for and devotion to Oxford. But 
did any young Englishmen, Frenchmen, or Germans 
come to the United States in order to study at its 
schools and universities? They did not. Why not? 
Because they regarded our civilization and especially 
our education with a great deal of disdain. 

Then came the first world war and at its close the 
peoples of all foreign countries were anxious to know 
more of this young giant who had during the war 
accomplished such remarkable exploits in so short a 
period of preparation. In a comparatively short 
time the United States became the Mecca of the 
foreign student. But the young giant withdrew into 
himself. One would naturally assume that a nation 
that had sent two millions of its sons to fight with 
other nations as allies against a common enemy would 
realize the need of a more thorough understanding 
of other peoples and their problems and especially 
of the transcendent need of collective security so as 
not again to be engaged in the horror of war. But 
the hangover of the spirit of isolationism was too 
great. At the height of our influence in the world 
our government and the majority of our people re- 
jected partnership with other nations in a league 
having for its objective the collective maintenance 
of peace. We resorted again to a position of isola- 
tionism. 

But this was not true of one group of people—the 
teaching profession. Immediately after the end of 
the war interest in the problems of international 
affairs became pronounced in our schools and col- 
leges. Students and teachers wanted to know more 
of the civilizations and cultures of other peoples, their 
problems and difficulties. New courses were estab- 
lished which were gradually extended outside the 
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school and college in a program of adult education 
at night. Hence, when at the end of twenty years 
another and worse world war broke out, our people 
were well aware of the issues involved and responded 
gladly to the call to safeguard our national life and 
institutions and to help maintain freedom through. 
out the world. The United States and her allies 
won the war. 

Even before the end of the war the United States 
at Dumbarton Oaks in Maryland took the initiative 
in drawing up the Charter of the United Nations 
which was adopted by the representatives of the 
nations assembled at San Francisco. Today the 
capital of the United Nations and of the world is 
established in another American city, New York. The 
United Nations organization is emphatically the prod- 
uct of American planning and idealism. It must, 
therefore, be the responsibility of America to nourish 
and sustain it. For the United Nations is but an 
infant organization launched in a chaotic world, a 
world seething with national jealousies and suspi- 
cions, divided by antagonistic ideologies that threaten 
its very existence. It needs the strongest moral sup- 
port of all and material support from those who can 
afford it, and that means primarily the United States. 
America gave the United Nations to the world. It 
must be responsible for its protection during the 
period of growing pains. 

It is gratifying to know that there is no unwilling- 
ness on the part of Americans to fulfill their obliga- 
tions. There is hardly any doubt that the discussions 
that take place in the various organs of the UN 
receive greater attention in the American press than 
in all the newspapers of the rest of the world—an 
amount of attention not explained by the fact that the 
seat of UN is within the United States. It is also true 
that in no other national legislature are the activities 
of the UN debated to the extent that they are in the 
Congress of the United States. But the attention 
given to the United Nations by the American press 
and Congress is of small account compared with the 
interest shown in its debates and activities by the 
schools and colleges of our country. The importance 
of that fact cannot be overestimated. If during these 
formative years the importance of the UN as the 
instrument for preventing war and maintaining peace 
becomes imbedded in the minds of students, we cal 
feel fairly safe about the future, for the graduates 
of the secondary schools today will be the leaders of 
public opinion and action twenty years hence. 

Our schools pass on to their students the heritage 
of American ideals and traditions. But today it 
passes them on with a fairmindedness that allows for 
the virtues that inhere in the ideals and traditions of 
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other nations. This is admirably shown in the wel- 
come extended to foreign students who number this 
year more than 17,000. Consider the opportunity for 
these young foreign students to absorb in such an 
environment something of our attitude towards life. 
Consider also the opportunity for the American stu- 
dents to learn by actual contact with the foreign 
student something of the way he has been taught to 
look at life and its experiences. 

The work of the school is a segment of the great 
task confronting man today, the task of reconstrue- 
tion. But reconstruction cannot be confined to mate- 
rial things as it was at the close of World War I. 
Reconstruction of attitudes toward all the human 
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problems—political, economic, social, and interna- 
tional—will be necessary if the recent holocaust is not 
to occur again. The people who have had most ex- 
perience in the changes of attitudes resulting from 
educational reconstruction are the American people. 
For their own welfare as well as the welfare of all 
mankind, Americans must participate in this great 
work of reconstruction. We must, moreover, par- 
ticipate as leaders—not to impose our views of life 
upon any people but to inspire in all peoples an 
understanding of our common destiny, to place our 
experience at their service in the hope that they, like 
us, will want to help build the better world in which 
liberty and security and justice shall prevail. 





CHARACTER EDUCATION 


In the widespread reassessment of American edu- 
cation that is now taking place there are obvious 
indications that values which appear to have been 
neglected in the prewar years are receiving renewed 
attention. The objectives and content of college edu- 
cation are in process of being revived and may exer- 
cise an influence on the future of the high-school cur- 
riculum, which up to the present has been considered 
mainly from the point of view of the needs of the 
average or below-average students. Both in elemen- 
tary and in secondary education a reconciliation be- 
tween the best in Progressive education and the values 
of traditional subjects is one for consideration. Gen- 
erally there appears to be a demand for more direct 
emphasis on discipline and character education than 
in the years before the war. This demand is voiced 
by some who advocate the introduction of some form 
of religious instruction in schools and colleges and by 
others who argue in favor of ethical principles as the 
basis of character education. From whatever point 
of view the problem is approached it seems to be clear 
that the ultimate end to be achieved is to inculcate in 
schools and colleges a clear understanding and ap- 
preciation of the meaning of American democracy 
and its obligations. 

The issue confronting American education was 
clearly defined in the following statement by John 
A. Hannah, president, Michigan State College, in an 
address before the Michigan Rural Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation: 

There is adequate justification for asking whether in 
our preoccupation with the task of teaching young Amer- 
leans how to achieve we have neglected the equally im- 
portant task of teaching them how to appraise their 
achievements and how to enjoy what they have won. In 
teaching them mechanical skills, have we neglected to 


teach them the skills of living together in harmony? In 
imparting knowledge, have we failed to develop insight? 
In counseling, have we emphasized the adjustment of stu- 
dent to curriculum and neglected the adjustment of stu- 
dent to life? I am afraid that all of us must plead 
guilty to some extent to this indictment of our school 
system. It seems to me that in our efforts to equip stu- 
dents to get ahead in the world, we have encouraged 
them unconsciously perhaps to get ahead at the expense 
of the other fellow; that we have glorified achievement 
overmuch; that we have given tacit support to the cynical 
philosophy that the end justifies the means. 


A careful reading of this statement defines the task 
of American education: a clearer and more precise 
definition of the objectives common to all levels of 
education—the development of character consistent 
with American faith in the ideals of democracy.— 
I. L. K. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
OFFERS TRAINING IN BOY 
COUNSELING 

AccorDING to an announcement by the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor P. J. MeCormick, rector, the Catholic 
University of America (Washington, D. C.), the uni- 
versity in co-operation with Monsignor Flanagan’s 
Boys Town (Nebr.) will next fall term offer a two-year 
graduate training program leading to the M.A. in boy 
counseling. The purpose of the program is to train 
men to act as counselors in boys’ institutions and in 
other agencies dealing with adolescent boys. The uni- 
versity will provide a broad grounding in Catholic 
social principles and practical training in individual 
guidance and recreational leadership at Boys Town. 

Of the four semesters of the course, the first and 
fourth will be spent at the university and the second 
and third at Boys Town. The courses at the univer- 
sity, under the charge of the Reverend Paul H. 
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Furfey, head, department of sociology, will include 
the elements of social research, the social doctrine of 
the Church, problems of delinquency, labor problems, 
religious guidance, psychology of adolescents, mental 
tests, and elements of child psychiatry, with work in 
the campus clinic where the mental problems of adults 
and children are treated. 

At Boys Town the work will be more directly pro- 
fessional and will include the study of guidance and 
recreational leadership under instructors who are at 
the same time members of the Boys Town staff and of 
the university faculty. Under this skilled supervision 
students will have the opportunity to put into practice 
the principles which they have learned. Regular 
academic credit will be given for the work. 


EDUCATION WRITERS ASSOCIATION 

: ESTABLISHED 

AT the 85th Annual Convention of the NEA, recently 
held in Cincinnati, the Education Writers Association 
was established. The charter members are drawn from 
the press and magazines which have on their staffs 
men and women assigned especially to cover educa- 
tion. The association was founded “in order to ad- 
vance public understanding of education through the 
press and other means of communication” and “to 
bring together news writers and editors specializing in 
education writing, to encourage recognition of the im- 
portance of this field, and to build up in educators, 
boards of education, and other school people a confi- 
dence in the sense of responsibility felt by members of 
the press for enlightened and accurate reporting of 
educational matters.” 

The officers elected for the coming year are: Ben- 
jamin Fine, The New York Times, president; George J. 
Barmann, Cleveland Plain Dealer, vice-president; and 
Millicent Taylor, The Christian Science Monitor, 
secretary-treasurer. The Executive Committee con- 
sists of Helen Fleming, Chicago Daily News; Harri- 
son W. Fry, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin; Allan 
Keker, Time; and William G. Avirett, New York 
Herald Tribune. Belmont Farley, director of press 
and radio relations, NEA, was elected an honorary 
member. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN has announced the appointment 
of a Board of Foreign Scholarships of ten members to 
select American students to study abroad under the 
provisions of the Fulbright Act (see ScHoot anp So- 
CIETY, July 19, p. 35). The members are General 
Omar N. Bradley, Administrator of Veterans Affairs; 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Francis Spaulding, commissioner of education, 
New York State; Helen C. White, professor of Eng- 
lish, the University of Wisconsin; Laurence Duggan, 
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director, Institute of International Education; Ernest 
O. Lawrence, professor of physics, University of Cali. 
fornia; Sarah Blanding, president, Vassar College; 
Walter Johnson, professor of history, the University 
of Chicago; Charles 8S. Johnson, president, Fisk Unj- 
versity; and Martin P. McGuire, dean, Graduate 
School, the Catholic University of America. The 
board will outline a policy for the cultural exchange 
program of the Department of State under the Ful. 
bright Act. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR SCANDINAVIAN-AREA 
STUDY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 

As a part of the enlarged program of study of the 
Scandinavian countries, recently instituted at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota (see ScHOOL AND Society, June 
14), the university is offering four $1,200 graduate 
fellowships and two $500 undergraduate scholarships 
for Seandinavian-area study for 1947-48. Lawrence 
D. Steefel, executive secretary and director of the 
International Area Studies Program, announced on 
July 17 that the expanded Scandinavian program, 
made possible by a grant of $130,000 by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, is designed to meet 
the needs of students interested in careers in the 
public service, journalism, and foreign commerce and 
business, as well as of those preparing for scholarly 
pursuits or teaching. 

The following particulars are stated in the announce- 
ment : 

Students in this program may work for the master’s 
or doctor’s degree or, if an academic degree is not wanted, 
for a certificate of achievement. 

Required for admission to the .. . program will be the 
equivalent of an undergraduate major sequence in any of 
the social sciences or the humanities. If a working 
knowledge of at least one of the Scandinavian languages 
is not demonstrated on admission, it must be attained in 
the course of study. In awarding the scholarships weight 
will be laid on the ability and promise of the candidate 
rather than on any rigid program of preliminary study. 


Application blanks for both the scholarships and the 
fellowships may be obtained by addressing the Con- 
mittee for Scandinavian Area Studies, Graduate 
School, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. 


LABOR SCHOLARSHIPS TO RUSKIN COL- 
LEGE FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS 

AMERICAN students interested in the English labor 
movement will have an opportunity to attend Ruskin 
College (Oxford, England), according to a plan of 
scholarships announced by Sarah Lawrence College 
(Bronxville, N. Y.) and the Institute for International 
Education. Through the Transatlantic Foundation i 
England, five scholarships of the value of £20 
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($800) each to cover tuition, board, and room at 
Ruskin College from October, 1947, to June, 1948, will 
be offered to American students with high-school edu- 
eation and some college work, or experience in the 
American labor movement, or adult education. The 
curriculum of Ruskin College is directed chiefly toward 
social studies, especially history, economics, and the 
theory and practice of government. Students who re- 
main for two years take the examination for the Ox- 
ford University diploma in economics and political 
science. 


Harold Taylor, president, Sarah Lawrence College, 
heads the Committee on Selection for these scholarships 
and is assisted by a group of labor leaders and industri- 
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alists that includes: Samuel A. Lewisohn, New York City; 
H. F. Willkie, Louisville (Ky.); Eleanor G. Coit, di- 
rector, American Labor Education Service, New York; 
John Connors, director, Workers’ Education Bureau of 
America; Laurence Duggan, director, Institute of Inter- 
national Education; Kermit Eby, director of education 
and research, Congress of Industrial Organizations; 
Lawrence Rogin, education director, Textile Workers of 
America; James Patten, president, National Farmers 
Union; and Mark Starr, educational director, Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 


Applications should be sent to the Committee on 
Ruskin College Labor Scholarships, Institute of In- 
ternational Education, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York 18. 
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Report on increase in membership for week ending 
August 11: sustaining, 9; active, 1. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

W. Bay Irvine, dean of men, Marietta (Ohio) Col- 
lege, has been named chairman of an interim adminis- 
trative committee of the faculty to administer the col- 
lege until a successor to William A. Shimer, president, 
is appointed. Dr. Shimer, whose appointment was 
reported in ScHoot AND Society, March 3, 1945, has 
resigned. William P. Schneider, instructor in chem- 
istry, has resigned, as has Mrs. Schneider, instructor 
in mathematics. 


SamuEL M. Howton, JR., executive secretary and 
associate professor of education, State Teachers Col- 
lege (Farmville, Va.), has been appointed president, 
Louisburg (N. C.) College, to succeed the late Walter 
Patten, whose death was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, March 15. 


Guy A. West, dean, School of Education, Chico 
(Calif.) State College, has been named acting presi- 
dent, Sacramento (Calif.) State College a temporary 
name for a new four-year college that will be ready 
to receive third-year students this fall. 


Tue REVEREND Ropert WITTMAN, field representa- 
tive, Saint Thomas Military Academy (St. Paul, 
Minn.), has been appointed to assist the Very Rev- 
erend Vincent J. Flynn, president of the College of 
Saint Thomas and the academy of the Saint Thomas 
expansion program. James S. Chiado will assume 
his duties in the college as instructor in choral music 
in September. 


Tue RevereND Haroip A. Bostey, pastor of the 
Mount Vernon Place Methodist Church, Baltimore, 


has been appointed dean, Divinity School, Duke Uni- 
versity (Durham, N. C.), to sueceed the late Reverend 
Paul A. Root, whose death just prior to his assump- 
tion of his new duties was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, May 24. 


Pirman B. Porter, chairman of the department of 
international relations and organization, School of 
Social Sciences and Public Affairs, the American Uni- 
versity (Washington, D. C.), has been named dean, 
Graduate Division, to succeed Ernst Posner, whose 
appointment was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
October 6, 1945. Dr. Posner has been appointed 
associate director, School of Social Sciences and 
Public Affairs. Milburn J. White, Jr., formerly an 
associate of J. F. Dashiell in psychological-laboratory 
work in the University of North Carolina, has been 
appointed assistant professor of psychology. 


WayLanp P. Moopy has succeeded R. W. Musgraves, 
resigned, as dean, San Antonio (Tex.) Junior College. 


Tue following appointments at New Jersey State 
Teachers College (Trenton 5) were announced by 
Roscoe L. West, president, August 7: Hope A. Jack- 
man, assistant dean of women; Alfred Holman, Jr., 
head of the department of English, to succeed C. R. 
Rounds; Emerson H. Loucks, associate professor of 
history; assistant professors, Herman M. Ward (Eng- 
lish) and Leon B. Wolcott (sociology); instructors, 
Berenice M. Casper and Catherine EK. Cox (geogra- 
phy) and Roy W. VanNess (physical education) ; 
assistant instructor, Nellie P. Bonanni (physical edu- 
cation) ; library cataloguer, Cynthia C. Hamm; and 
to the staff of the demonstration school, W. Douglas 
LaCour, Marian E. Olmstead, and Virginia O. Suther- 
land. 
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Nicuoitas E. WaGMAN, since 1941 acting director, 
Allegheny Observatory, University of Pittsburgh, has 
been named director. In the department of biolog- 
ical sciences Robert F. Griggs, professor emeritus of 
botany, the George Washington University (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), and Erston V. Miller, an authority 
on plant physiology, have been appointed professors 
of biology, and C. A. Tryon, assistant professor. 
Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, dean of students and pro- 
fessor of education, Bethany (W. Va.) College, is 
serving as visiting professor during the summer term. 


THERESA G. MULLER, assistant professor of nursing 
education and co-ordinator of field experience in psy- 
chiatric nursing, School of Nursing, the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America (Washington, D. C.), has been 
named director of a new program of advanced psy- 
chiatric nursing, designed to prepare teachers and 
administrators in this aspect of public-health nursing. 
Nine teachers, who have been awarded scholarships 
under the Mental Hygiene Act of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, will be added to four instructors on 
the university’s regular faculty. The instructors from 
the regular staff include: Edith Geohegan, clinical 
instructor in St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington; 
Anne McQuade, public-health nurse of Washington; 
Katherine Morris, formerly in charge of Navy nurses 
at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital; and Sonia Landry, a stu- 
dent in the university. Scholarship winners on the 
master’s level are: Ellen A. Andruzzi, public-health 
nurse in Washington; Catherine M. Bremen, former 
psychiatric worker in St. Elizabeth’s Hospital; Helen 
Kozumplik, in charge of the psychiatric ward in St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Duluth (Minn.); Agnes Middleton, 
former instructor in health, State Teachers College 
(Elizabeth City, N. C.); Mary E. Reichert, nurse in 
the Boston Psychopathic Institute; and Mildred Van 
Sickel, education director, Montgomery Hospital, Nor- 
ristown (Pa.); and three winners on the bachelor’s 
level: Eleanor Keller, student in the university; Mar- 
guerite Wolf, of Basle (Switzerland); and Eleanor 
Flood, student in the university. 


R. Byron WHITE, project engineer in the Navy’s 
underwater sound laboratory, has been appointed di- 
rector, Vermont Bureau of Industrial Research, Nor- 
wich University (Northfield, Vt.), to sueceed Douglas 
E. Howes, who has resigned to accept a post at 
Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic Institute. Ludwig K. 
Pauly has been named assistant professor of biology; 
Myles MeConnon, assistant professor of mathematies; 
Donal B. Staake, assistant professor of electrical en- 
gineering; and John O*Neill and George H. Stanley, 
Jr., instructors in chemistry and mathematics, respec- 
tively. 


Warren §S. Sivertsen, former assistant to the 
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president of Denison University (Granville, Ohio), 
has been appointed director of admissions, Illinois 
Institute of Technology (Chicago 16), and will as. 
sume his new duties, September 1. Howard P. Vin. 
cent, associate professor of English, has been named 
acting chairman of the department for the academic 
years 1947-48. 


Ricuarp H. Loaspon, whose appointment as head 
of the department of library science, University of 
Kentucky, was reported in ScHooL AND Society, Sep- 
tember 25, 1943, has been appointed assistant director 
of libraries in charge of technical services, Columbia 
University. Dr. Logsdon will replace Maurice F, 
Tauber, who will devote his time to teaching in the 
School of Library Service, with the rank of associate 
professor. Foster Mohrhardt, chief librarian, Office 
of Technical Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, has been named associate in library service. 


THE appointment of three heads of departments 
was announced by the University of New Hampshire, 
July 29; Lawrence W. Slanetz (bacteriology), Albion 
R. Hodgdon (botany), and George M. Moore (acting 
in zoology). The department of biology has been 
divided into these three units as a result of the growth 
of work in the field. 


PutnaM FENNELL JONES, professor of English, 
University of Pittsburgh, has been named chairman 
of the department to succeed Frederick P. Mayer, who 
has resigned his administrative duties but will con- 
tinue in the professorship. Other appointments are 
those of Max Molyneaux, associate professor of Eng- 
lish; George Abbe, assistant professor of English; 
Fred Robie, instructor in speech; and Harvey J. Pope, 
instructor in English. 


Recent Deaths 


TrmotHy TING-FANG Lew, former dean (1921-42), 
School of Religion, Yenching University, Peiping 
(China), died, August 1, in Albuquerque (N. M.) at 
the age of fifty-six years. Dr. Lew had served as 
dean, Graduate School of Education, Peking Govern- 
ment Teachers College, prior to his appointment at 
Yenching University. He had been in this country 
since 1942 after escaping into Free China before the 
Japanese advance. 


Henry Harowp Higeir, professor of electrical engi- 
neering, University of Michigan, died, August 3, at 
the age of sixty-four years. Mr. Higbie had served 
as assistant in mechanical engineering (190405), 
Columbia University; instruetor in mechanical and 
electrical engineering (1905-07), instructor in elee 
trical engineering (1907-09), assistant professor 
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(1909-11), and professor (1913-47), University of 
Michigan; and head of the electrical department 
(1911-13), Wentworth Institute (Boston). 


SamuEL M. Norra, head of the department of Eng- 
lish, MeDonogh (Md.) School, and former high-school 
supervisor, Maryland State Department of Education, 
died, August 3, at the age of seventy-five years. Dr. 
North had served as head of the department of Eng- 
lish (1894-1914), Baltimore Polytechnic Institute; 
principal (1914-16), Reistertown (Md.) High School; 
state supervisor of high schools (1916-33) ; and at the 
MeDonogh School (1933-47). 


JosepH Horace Drake, professor emeritus of law, 
University of Michigan, died, August 4, at the age of 
eighty-seven years. Dr. Drake had served as prin- 
cipal (1885-88), Battle Creek (Mich.) High School, 
and instructor in Latin (1888-90), assistant professor 
(1890-1900), junior professor of Latin and Roman 
law (1900-02), professor of Roman law (1902-07), 
and professor of law (1907-30), University of Mich- 
igan. 

THE REVEREND PLATO ERNEST SHAw, professor 
emeritus of early church history, Hartford (Conn.) 
Theological Seminary, died, August 4, at sixty-four 
years of age. Dr. Shaw had served as professor of 
church history (1920-22), Wesley College (Grand 
Forks, N. D.), and associate professor (1925-41) at 
the seminary. 


Harriet WISEMAN ELLIoTT, dean of women, and 
professor of political science, Woman’s College of the 


Shorter PDapers. 
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University of North Carolina ((reensboro), died, 
August 6, at the age of sixty-three years. Dr. Elliott 
had served as principal (1910-12), New Bethel (Ind.) 
High School, and at the Woman’s College as a mem- 
ber of the faculty (1913-34), and professor of polit- 
ical science and dean of women (1934-47). In 1940 
Dr. Elliott had the distinction of being the only 
woman member appointed by the late President 
Roosevelt to the National Defense Commission. 


Other Items 

Paros VERDES CoLLEGE (Palos Verdes Estates, 
Calif.) will open in September with the first year 
of a two-year program. Richard P. Saunders, whose 
appointment as president was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, February 1, announces that the college 
will oceupy the site and building formerly used by 
the Los Angeles Control Group of the AAF, con- 
sisting of space for two women’s dormitories, a men’s 
dormitory, two classroom buildings, a building con- 
taining library, kitchen, and dining room, an office 
building, staff quarters, and miscellaneous structures. 
Approximately 125 students can be accommodated in 
these quarters. 


Tue Associated College of Upper New York— 
Champlain (Plattsburg), Mohawk (Utica), and 
Sampson—will change from a quarterly basis to a 
semester basis in September. The change will fa- 
cilitate the transfer of students to other institutions 
at the end of a semester or upon completion of the 
freshman or sophomore year. 








TEAMWORK WITH BUSINESS IS TREND OF 
EDUCATION 

TEAMWORK between business and education is not 
only the most outstanding trend in the field of business 
education in this postwar era; it is also the partial 
answer to the urgent demands of veterans and all 
others seeking specialized training for specific jobs. 

The improved relations between business leaders 
and educational institutions is evidenced throughout 
the country by correspondingly improved programs of 
instruction more closely related to business needs. 
For example, the University of Cincinnati is empha- 
sizing a program of close co-operation with the local 
business community, and an Ohio university has un- 
dertaken to determine how its advertising students are 
fitting into their jobs. 

The traditional strongholds of academic education 
themselves are adjusting their programs to business 
needs, as is shown in the existence of the business 
course of study at Stanford University and of one in 









executive training at the University of Chicago. As 
can be expected, the established metropolitan colleges 
and universities, such as Northwestern in Chicago, 
Boston University, Wharton School at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and the large schools of busi- 
ness in New York City, are taking the leadership in 
this new development. 

However, although the larger schools are assuming 
the leadership, new developments in the smaller cities 
are of equal significance in establishing the trend. 
Evansville College has a special program for re- 
lating instruction to personnel work carried on in 
business establishments; the rapidly growing Univer- 
sity of Houston has considered plans for programs 
in specified industries; the University of Louisville 
offers classes for employees, given in the different 
business plants; the University of California promotes 
throughout the state its business courses adjusted to 
the needs of business people in small towns. These 


factors, plus new developments in many other cities 
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and towns, must be included in any appraisal of the 
results of improved liaison between business and edu- 
cation. 

With the background of more than twenty-five 
years’ experience in instructing a student group which 
has progressively increased in size to the current en- 
rollment of over 11,000, the Evening and Extension 
Division of the City College School of Business in 
New York City has been one of the leading pioneers 
in the development of co-operation between education 
and business. From the rich experience, specific fea- 
tures stand out as strong characteristics of the trend 
toward teamwork now obvious in the country as a 
whole. 

This “teamwork trend” appears in areas which may 
be described under five different headings, the first of 
which is in determining the objectives of business edu- 
cation. The country-wide trend toward realistic busi- 
ness education may be taken as proof of the fact that 
business leaders themselves have co-operated in setting 
up objectives. The objectives, as set up, follow a uni- 
form pattern, at least in the classes offered by the 
Evening and Extension Division of the City College 
School of Business. Here the aim of the entire edu- 
cational program is to provide for business what the 
medical school, internship, and graduate work provide 
for the medical profession. If the objectives are 
determined early enough, programs in areas where 
employment opportunities do not exist may be elimi- 
nated, as was done at City College where the Intensive 
Business Training Program to meet the needs of vet- 
erans originally included only six of a large number 
of suggested fields. 

The correct development of course content is the 
second area, for if students are to be trained for actual 
business jobs, it is quite obvious that practitioners in 
each field must be called upon to help determine course 
content. At City College the full-time intensive course 
in salesmanship was developed with the complete en- 
dorsement and sponsorship of the Sales Executives 
Club. Experts in the field of credit helped determine 
the content of both the advanced courses and the pres- 
ent intensive program designed to provide recruits to 
meet the present tremendous need. 

Based upon the advice of export managers, bank 
executives, and industrial leaders, a full-time intensive 
program in foreign trade, plus twenty specialized 
courses are now being given to over 1,000 students. 
Still another variation of this teamwork is illustrated 
in the food field, where trade-journal editors, trade 
associations, bankers, and other executives of manu- 
facturing and wholesaling companies co-operated in 
planning and developing a course designed to increase 
the efficiency of retail food merchants. The influence 
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of business leaders is represented by courses drawn 
up to meet the specific needs of employees in par. 
ticular business firms, as was the case recently when 
eight successive sections were given to executives and 
supervisors in a single organization, and when a spe. 
cialized course was given in response to requests by 
personnel managers from a number of chain stores, 

The selection of students for specific training is the 
third area of the teamwork between business and edn. 
cation, and the participation of business groups has 
affected this selection, both directly and indirectly, 
Selection is apparent in courses designed for en- 
ployees in which the work covered is decided upon 
in co-operation with persons from the business in- 
volved. 

More than fifty men experienced in their respective 
fields co-operate in interviewing several thousand stu- 
dents each year in the Evening and Extension Division 
of the City College School of Business. Selection re- 
ceives special emphasis in selling, where experiments 
with tests are being carried on in conjunction with 
testing agencies and in co-operation with sales man- 
agers, to refine still further the process of selection 
or sereening of students. 

The entire problem of admission to training pro- 
grams will undoubtedly receive added attention in the 
coming decade, since academic prerequisites are in- 
adequate as a means of determining just who should 
take courses in business. 

Fourth, schools of business are now requiring the 
co-operation of business in order to obtain teachers 
who have not only an intimate knowledge of their field, 
but also a keen understanding of business procedures 
and business policies. In large measure, the progress 
made by business education is attributable to the co- 
operation which has resulted in business men teaching 
business courses. As an illustration of this point, the 
first twenty-five men engaged in the intensive bisi- 
ness training program at City College were executives 
with a total of 500 years’ experience in business, and 
virtually all the instructors teaching business courses 
to the 11,000 regular students have had significant ex- 
perience in business. 

It is a safe prediction that, as time goes on, 8 
greater and greater number of instructors in business 
will be drawn from the actual business field, with the 
college supplying the educational supervision and aids 
to enable the experienced men to do an effective teach- 
ing job. 

The last area in which the teamwork of business and 
education appears is in the correlation of work and 
training. As illustrated by a course now being givel 
in a government office, the connection between work 
and training is made simple by actual training on the 
job. Sponsorship by groups or individuals represents 
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another type of effective teamwork, and still another 
variation lies in the arrangements under which the 
college gives the educational part of an inservice pro- 
gram in a large store. 

Two devices assure a tie-in with the individual’s 
work, even in regular classes of the Evening and Ex- 
tension Division of the City College School of Busi- 
ness. First, each section is limited to about thirty 
students so as to permit give-and-take classroom dis- 
cussion, and secondly, students are called upon to 
study the business in which they work and to bring 
in their individual problems for this intimate exchange 
of ideas. 

Men and women who work during the day and at- 
tend classes at night may in all reality be described 
as business people “interned” in college. Under such 
an arrangement, today’s business problem becomes 
this evening’s classroom assignment—and in some in- 
stances, tomorrow’s business problem becomes to- 
night’s classroom assignment. The most notable ex- 
ample of the trend toward teamwork between business 
and educational institutions is the college guiding the 
student to learn by actually solving real problems 
furnished by practical business. 

Rosert A. Love 

DirEcToR, EVENING AND EXTENSION DIVISION, 

City CoLLEGE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS, 
New York City 


THE FUNCTION OF THE COLLEGE UNION 

THE college-union movement has been gaining im- 
petus over a long period of years. Since January 1, 
1947, the headquarters of the Association of College 
Unions has been notified of eight more colleges that 
are planning unions, these in addition to many previ- 
ously reported and to many already in operation. 
Some universities, because of present overcrowding on 
their campuses, are operating branch unions; others 
are planning additions to existing union buildings. 
With the easing of building restrictions, a boom in 
campus unions and union buildings can be anticipated. 

What is the function of the union on the college 
campus? The answer to this question must be a 
generalization; specifies would in every case have to 
be prefaced with a qualification delineating the answer 
to a particular college union on a particular college 
campus. 

Generally, the most important function of the col- 
lege union is to make a significant contribution to the 
development of social competence among its student 
patrons. It is an important adjunct to the academic 
preparation of the college man or woman. To imple- 
ment this objective nearly every college union has 
several facilities in common. 

Most unions provide meeting rooms which are avail- 
able to campus organizations, regardless of their basis 
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of organization. Nearly every union provides rec- 
reational facilities, but the range of these facilities 
would appear to vary almost in direct ratio with the 
number of operating unions. 

Another facility generally found in unions is the 
student lounge. Some unions have separate lounges 
for men and women; some have lounges for both. 
Most unions, incidentally, provide lounges for faculty 
members. 

Dining service of some sort is available in nearly 
every campus union. The facilities may include only 
a cafeteria, or they may embrace public dining rooms, 
“eoke” shops, faculty dining rooms, private dining 
rooms and banquet halls. 

A feature consistently found in unions is the ball- 
room. Some unions have more than one room which 
can be used for dancing. Ballrooms are available on 
a rental basis for organization dances; often the union 
itself sponsors a regular program of dances through- 
out the college year. 

Facilities of college unions which are not generally 
found include the following: auditorium, swimming 
pool, billiard room, card room, administrative offices, 
bowling alleys, classroom space (usually an emergency 
measure), barber shop, hobby shop, browsing rooms, 
and many others. 

The average college union provides the student 
with a place for wholesome relaxation and recreation. 
The values of the union are often intangible and 
difficult to measure objectively. But it is generally 
recognized that the union, through its social program, 
affords the student an opportunity for participation 
in many activities which cannot be offered elsewhere 
on the campus.¢ 

Today’s campus citizen is given a chance for gra- 
cious living and community living, often a chance 
which he would not otherwise have, even at home. 

It is customary for union programs to be planned 
and carried on by a group of student committees 
under the supervision of a paid director and staff. 
These committees plan affairs including dances, festi- 
vals, teas, receptions, buffets, music appreciation 
periods, displays and exhibits, tournaments, instruc- 
tion (bridge, dancing, ete.), forums, community sings, 
stunt nights, and many and varied special events. 

The college student can find in the union a campus 
living room, an easy chair to relax in. He finds a 
place where he can meet his “profs” in a congenial 
atmosphere over a “coke” or coffee, a place where he 
can engage with his fellows in bull sessions, so impor- 
tant and so much a part of campus life. 

Again, to evaluate objectively the importance of 
the campus center is difficult, but to miss its signifi- 
cance in the over-all education picture is impossible. 
We are attempting in our colleges to offer general as 
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well as professional education. The social competence 
of our citizens is as important, it seems, as is com- 
petence in the laboratory or shop. 

No mention has been made here of the functions of 
the college union in its relation to the community. 


Correspondence 
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This is an important aspect which would offer materia] 


for consideration in a future discussion. 


JAMES R. Basu 
DIRECTOR, STUDENT UNION, 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 









QUO VADIMUS? 


In ScHoou anv Society, June 19, 1937, an article 
was included under the caption “Beyond the Tradi- 
tional Four Years” describing results of an investi- 
gation to ascertain to what extent teacher-education 
institutions were requiring, for certification in the 
secondary school, work beyond the traditional four 
years of college. Replies to a questionnaire employed 
at that time clearly indicated a marked trend to set 
forth such requirements. 

On March 15, 1946, another short questionnaire 
was sent to forty-one teacher-education institutions 
and to six scholars of national fame. Thirty-eight 
replies were received; their distribution with typical 
replies were as follows: 

I. Is it advisable to attempt to complete all teacher 
certification requirements for the secondary school 
within four years or less time? 

Four—Yes. Far more depends on the intelligence 
and personality of the prospective teacher than on 
other factors. Until the demand for teachers ceases. 

Thirty-four—No. Responsibilities for secondary 
schools have increased, teachers need more training 
to meet these responsibilities. We have found the 
fifth year a sound requirement. The teacher needs 
a good general education plus a strong specialization 
and a good professional background. We favor re- 
quiring the master’s degree for teaching in secondary 
schools. Four years are not enough. At least one 
year of real graduate work in subject matter should 
be required of all secondary-school teachers. Not 
advisable; possible only on lower than desirable 
standards. 

II. Should student teaching be postponed until 
after an undisturbed college period, usually of four 
years in length, in which all of the student’s require- 
ments in teaching fields and professional courses in 
education are completed? 

Eight—no replies. 

Seventeen—Yes. Postpone, provided a carefully 
directed program of observation of the total secon- 
dary-school roster had been carried on as part of 
the four-year college eourse in teacher education. 
Our five-year program includes internship in the fifth 
year. It is much better to have laboratory experi- 
ence in the secondary school about the junior year 
in college, and then cadet teaching during the fifth 


year. 


Thirteen—No. Postponement is impractical in this 
period of teacher shortage. No necessity for post- 
ponement, it is all part of the general fallacy that 
training can make a teacher out of a sow’s ear. We 
prefer to have the student teaching accompany the 
professional courses. There should be contacts 
through observation and participation with the type 
of school in which the student plans to teach from 
the very outset of professional study. Student teach- 
ing need not be postponed, but it need not take time 
from the full-year college program; use summers and 
free moments during college years as do other pro- 
fessions. Teacher education should at all times re- 
volve around the pupil and the school. 


III. Whether you do or do not now have a pro- - 


gram requiring work beyond the traditional four 
years of college for secondary-school teachers, do 
you feel that such a program is desirable? 

Eight—no replies. 

Twenty-eight—Yes. Just as soon as the teacher 
shortage is made up. We have a program involving 
a five-year schedule, and we recommend it, but the 
fifth year is still optional. We have a five-year plan; 
I am sure we will never return to the four-year pro- 
gram. All of our present teacher-education programs 
lead to the master’s degree. Work beyond the tradi- 
tional four years of college is required by law in our 
state, but many exceptions have been necessitated; 
we approve the intent, but doubt the wisdom under 
present teacher salaries, professional status, and 
shortage of teachers. Our student teaching, six 
semester hours, is beyond the baccalaureate degree, 
we favor full five years as a prerequisite to certifica- 
tion. For most of our students a master’s degree 
may soon be essential in upgrading secondary educa- 
tion, if salaries can be made adequate. We favor 
our students going to work in one of the graduate 
schools of education; we do, however, award an 
M.A. in education on our own. Further graduate 
work would be desirable in many cases. We have & 
five-year program by state regulation. In Quebee we 
have a fifth-year program. Five years in length for 
all teachers since 1932. More money could and 
should be obtained if a sufficiently large group pos 
sessing superior training demonstrated superior 
worth. 

Two—No. We would not make work beyond the 
traditional four years of college a general require 
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ment, but believe that profit would be derived in 


many cases. Conditions for secondary-school teach- 


ers here are not appropriate for work beyond the 
traditional four years of college. 

IV. What proportion of the work beyond the 
traditional four years of college should be in the 
prospective candidate’s teaching fields, and what 
proportion devoted to professional courses in educa- 
tion? 

Seven—no replies. 

Three—Chiefly in candidate’s teaching field. 

One—Two major teaching fields from twenty-four 
to thirty-five semester hours each; a minor teaching 
field of twelve hours; professional courses in educa- 
tion, psychology, and laboratory work (cadet teach- 
ing), amounting to a total of sixty-two hours in five 
years. 

One—Preparation depends upon the degree to 
which the subject-matter courses are taught from 
the point of view of the needs of the teacher of such 
subject matter in the secondary school. 

Eleven—The proportion should be determined by, 
and be an outgrowth of, the nature and need of the 
first four years of college work. 

One—Increase the amount of cadet teaching as 
much as possible, decrease professional courses to a 
minimum, and insist on as much advanced work as 
possible in the broad general field of the social, physi- 
eal, and biological sciences. 

Six—The proportion should be on a fifty-fifty 
basis. 

Two—One third in teaching field, one sixth in gen- 
eral education, one half in professional education 
courses. 

Two—One third subject-matter courses and gen- 
eral education, one third cadet teaching, and one third 
professional education courses. 

Two—Twenty-five per cent of the work in the can- 
didate’s teaching-field, seventy-five per cent in pro- 
fessional education courses. 

Two—All work beyond the traditional four years of 
college should be in professional education courses. 

V. Could a more desirable salary schedule be devel- 
oped for secondary-school teachers if the preparatory 
work for their certification were to include higher 
standards of achievement? 

Two—no. replies. 

Thirty—Yes. Texas high schools now are offering 
higher pay for a teacher with a master’s degree. 
Higher salaries must be paid in many parts of the 
country if the kind of teachers needed is to be secured. 
The extra salary increases given for graduate work 
by many school boards indicate that this is true. 
Here salaries for beginning high-school teachers with 
five years training are higher than those with four 
years. Boards of education would be slow at first 
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but they must be convinced that the teacher resulting 
from a five-year program is more competent. It has 
happened in our ease, and will continue to influence 
the building of a reasonable salary schedule. A better 
salary schedule for secondary-school teachers should 
and could be obtained if a sufficiently large group 
of teachers possessing superior training established a 
high standard, and demonstrated high worth to the 
community. 

Six—No. Advanced work in teacher education has 
relatively little bearing on salaries. It is more feasi- 
ble to get higher salaries for better classroom teach- 
ers than to get better teachers merely by raising 
salaries. Both good and poor teachers are attracted 
to better salaries. 

VI. Should work beyond the traditional four years 
of college for secondary-school teachers become a 
national practice? 

Four—no replies. 

Twenty-nine—Yes. The fact that some states are 
already requiring a five-year preparation indicates 
that this is true. There is such a trend now, and it 
probably will develop more that way. If the change 
(requiring work beyond the traditional four years of 
college) proves useful regionally, it should become a 
national practice. The additional work should be 
wholly in the subject-matter field. But economic bal- 
ances are like biological balances, likely to work out 
very different from the way we expect or intend 
when the balance is upset. 

Five—No. 

VII. Should the work, including apprenticeship 
teaching, beyond the traditional four years of college 
for secondary-school teachers, receive graduate credit 
in deserving cases? 

Five—no replies. 

Twenty-seven—Yes. But it depends upon the 
nature of the previous studies undertaken and the 
amount of skill demonstrated in the apprenticeship 
teaching. We give nine graduate credits per semester 
for supervised apprenticeship teaching. Since our 
M.S. in education is a teaching degree, we accept and 
require the graduate apprenticeship teaching instead 
of a thesis. Especially if the program beyond the 
traditional four years of college is set up as a part 
of the work for a professional degree. This is rela- 
tive to the standards of the institution—we give the 
M.Ed. for this type of training. 

Six—No. Apprenticeship teaching should not 
carry graduate credit. 

VIII. Should a master’s degree be granted in such 
instances? 

Six—no replies. 

Twenty-two—Yes. If the program is developed 
into a full five-year pattern. We are doing so. We 
regularly grant the M.Ed. degree at the end of our 
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fifth-year program. The M.A. degree should be 
granted if all the requirements are met. If accom- 
plishment is really high. 

Ten—No. Not ipso facto—the M. A. degree should 
stand for something further in the professional mas- 
tery and the scientific foundation of education. 

Despite the present emergency in education, the 
results of this investigation indicate a marked trend 
toward a five-year program in the preparation for 
teaching in the secondary school; perhaps it would 
be more fitting and accurate to say, because of the 
emergency, for emergencies always demand special 
care and superior procedure. Even in those states 
where a five-year program for teachers is not yet 
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required, all replies stress the fact that secondary. 
school teachers have an important part to play in 
shaping the future of our nation and that they should 
therefore be given appropriate education, adequate 
compensation, and social recognition. The replies 
further indicate an urgent necessity to extend every 
encouragement to talented, energetic, and ambitious 
young people to enter the teaching profession. 
AUDRY )\RASTIN 
HELENA NECHI 
ZorA KLAN 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
NEw JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 









COMMUNITY-RELATED PROGRAMS AT 
WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 

THE emphasis on community interrelationship at 
West Virginia State College has not been an accidental 
process. It stems from the positive philosophy of the 
community as the campus, with an increasing emphasis 
on a more inclusive community. This positive point 
of view is widely shared and well defined. Depart- 
mental activities tie in with state and national pro- 
grams and a “course” frequently becomes a laboratory 
of community-related experiences. A complete story 
of these emphases would require a longer article, but 
a quick review of some of them should indicate the 
general scope although omitting reference to many 
equally significant. 

The department of economics, in co-operation with 
the various labor organizations of the State of West 
Virginia, particularly the Kanawha Valley Industrial 
Union Council, has been carrying on during the past 
year a program of worker’s education. This program 
is designed to improve the efficiency of rank-and-file 
trade leaders such as stewards, grievance committee- 
men, local union officers, and union members in the 
economies of their industry and more effective collec- 
tive bargaining relationships with management and 
improvement in the functioning and operation of their 
unions. 

At the present time classes in collective bargaining, 
labor legislation, and “Making Your Union Work” are 
being conducted for the various unions affiliated with 
the Kanawha County Industrial Union Council. The 
college hopes to expand this service as finances and 
needs permit. The classes are conducted in union 
halls. The department head in a recent article stated 
that the plan assumes the development of West Vir- 


1T. E. Posey, Journal of Negro Education, Vol. XVI, 
No. 1, Winter, 1947. 








ginia State College as a center for a state-wide service 
to labor organizations. The current aggressive leader- 
ship of the department head on labor and political 
fronts indicates that this is more than verbal assump- 
tion. 

On the basis of a survey of Negro business in 
Charleston, West Virginia, conducted by junior and 
senior students, the department of business adminis- 
tration has organized for service to the community. 
The survey served (1) to establish the basic facts on 
Negro business and business education among Negroes, 
and (2) to determine the businessman’s opinion of 
matters of business policy and business education. 
Among the services suggested by the survey and insti- 
tuted by the department are a local information ser- 
vice relating to data published by the Office of Small 
Business in Washington, extension service given by 
advanced students under supervision of the depart- 
ment, and special courses of instructions. 

The department of health, physical education and 
safety education is very definitely administered on the 
basis of community responsibility. The medical and 
dental clinies serve the children and adults of the com- 
munity on a no-fee basis. These services include diag- 
nostic and remedial care in the clinic and nursing care 
in the home. Community recreational programs are 
organized and conducted by students in the depart- 
ment, and the director supervises health programs in 
high schools throughout the state. The fagilities of the 
department, including the swimming pool, are widely 
used by all who live within easy travel distance. 

Sociology is an area which has traditionally fostered 
community services. This department and the depart- 
ment head have, over a period of years, been inte 
grated in community programs on a service and leader- 
ship basis. A few of the recent activities include the 
development and participation with other groups 0 
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radio programs in co-operation with the educational 
division of local stations; membership on the county 
recreational committee and selection as director of the 
West Virginia Four-H State Park Association; active 
and friendly exchange of student and teacher visita- 
tion with neighboring colleges (in a state having a 
dual system of education, this is significant); and 
studies of and an active drive for the increased em- 
ployment of Negroes on a skilled and clerical basis in 
local business establishments. 

Of great significance in the college and community 
program is its participation in the College Study in 
Intergroup Relations. The study is now in the second 
year of its extended program and includes 20 colleges 
extending from Massachusetts to California. The pro- 
gram is directed by the American Council on Educa- 
tion and is financed by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

The purpose of this study is to determine through 
research how we may improve the attitudes and rela- 
tionships of the different ethnic groups in our country 
and to work actively and realistically for the improve- 
ment of day-by-day group living through teacher edu- 
cation. The 20 colleges vary in their programs as they 
vary in other characteristics and in geographic loca- 
tion. At West Virginia State College the emphasis 
this year has included the development of a seminar in 
the adjustments and strategies of a biracial world, 
involving an analysis of the structure and power sys- 
tem of the communities in which our teachers serve, 
and training and active involvement in the service 
groups of the community. A study of the use of 
audio-visual aids for the improvement of intergroup 
relations was continued from the first year of the study 
and, aside from servicing secondary schools in the 
states with annotated bibliographical materials and a 
sealed list of films, it has sponsored a statewide confer- 
ence on the organization of a school for the use of 
audio-visual aids and has spearheaded the activity and 
support of the state department, resulting in a state 
conference of school administrators on this topic. The 
study of race awareness in children has led to a close 
tie-up with the public schools and has extended to 
active participation and guidance in the study of the 
structure of child groups and in the development of 
supervisory and guidance techniques keyed .to the 
improvement of the democratic process. Thelibrary 
staff and associated persons have been active in the 
inerease of the use of inter-group materials for popu- 
lar reading and through a controlled experiment has 
developed and circulated a considerable amount of 
“know how” on these matters. Throughout the year 
a joint group of students from West Virginia State 
College and Morris-Harvey College of Charleston has 
studied and played and worked together in community 
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programs. This study assumes that competence in 
human relationships should be a part of education and 
that we learn anything to the extent that we live it 
consciously. It is developed on a realistic basis and 
while it is not possible to include all kinds of experi- 
ence in the history of one teacher’s life, there should 
be concrete experience and as typical as can be man- 
aged. In a practical way, the study attempts to edu- 
cate teachers who can live creatively with other people. 

The institutional programs in agriculture, mining, 
home economies, and the co-operative extension pro- 
gram relate themselves actively to the communities of 
the state. A popular innovation this year has been 
instruction in cooking, sewing, and child care devel- 
oped for the “Trailer Wives.” The mining division 
extends its services toward helping miners qualify for 
upgrading as foreman and fire bosses, for example, 
and seeing that these jobs are open to qualified per- 
sonnel. There is a program of safety education for 
miners and services looking to the improvement of 
living conditions and home management. Community 
recreation programs have part of the concern of the 
co-operative extension program. 

On the institutional front there is much activity in 
this area. The college maintains a canning center 
which services the surrounding communities and which 
operates on a nonsegregated biracial basis. There has 
been projected recently a plan for the establishment 
of a mental-hygiene clinie staffed by college personnel 
with a psychiatrist and psychiatric social worker from 
a neighboring institution. This clinic is designed to 
serve both college and community. Continuing work- 
shops for inservice teachers drawing on all areas of 
subject matter fundamental to educational needs are 
a vital part of the total program. 

It is felt that West Virginia State College plays a 
strategic and substantial part in. directing the move- 
ment of the political, social, and economic levels of the 
state. The entire school is geared to the concept that 
to be effective education must relate itself consciously 
and positively to the total culture. 

Grace I. Woopson 

WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE, 

INSTITUTE 


SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND FOR TEACHERS! 

A CONTINUED shortage of elementary teachers pre- 
pared to meet standard certificate requirements is the 
outstanding disclosure of the 1947 study of “Supply 
of and Demand for Teachers” throughout the North 
Central Association area. The report submitted to 
the annual NCA meetings on March 26, 1947, in Chi- 
cago shows that the total number of elementary 


1 The 1947 Study of the Subcommittee on Teacher Per- 
sonnel, North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. 
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teachers to be produced in colleges and universities in 
1947 is hardly equal to one half the number of such 
persons produced by identically the same institutions 
in 1941. 

The total number of elementary teachers in service 
during the 1946-47 school year who hold only emer- 
gency or substandard certificates shows a tendency to 
decline only very slowly. The percentage of such 
teachers is 20.8, while it was 24.3 in 1946, 20.5 in 1945, 
and 14.4 in 1944. Throughout the twenty-state area 
evidence is now at hand that the policy of issuing 
emergency certificates in large numbers for elementary 
teachers must continue for an indefinite period. Col- 
leges are not only not producing a sufficient number 
in 1947, but the evidence is clear that students in 
preparation whose graduation may be anticipated one, 
two, and even three years hence are still woefully few 
in number. 

A significant but commonly overlooked factor is 
that the term “emergency” has no uniform mean- 
ing. To describe one fifth of all elementary teach- 
ers in service as holding “emergency” certificates, 
therefore, is largely without meaning except as one 
knows the requirements for a standard certificate. 
Requirements for standard certificates and for emer- 
gency certificates vary tremendously throughout the 
twenty-state area. In a number of states, for example, 
a standard elementary certificate is issued on com- 
pletion of thirty semester hours of college work, 
whereas in other states in the area a minimum of 
ninety semester hours is required before the first 
standard elementary certificate can be obtained. In 
these latter states, therefore, a certificate applicant 
may be eligible to the emergency certificate only and, 
at the same time, may have completed nearly three 
times as much college preparation as an applicant 
who received a standard certificate in another state. 

Again, the term “emergency” lacks meaning because 
in six of the twenty states such certificate may be 
obtained by one who is only a high-school graduate 
and who passes a nominal examination; in two states 
the minimum requirement for the emergency certificate 
is 8 semester hours; in one state, 12 semester hours; 
in one state 20 semester hours; in four states, 30 
semester hours; in one state, 40 semester hours; in one 
state, 50 semester hours; in two states, 60 semester 
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hours, and in one state, 90 semester hours. (One state 
in the region did not report.) 

In the high-school field the situation is much more 
promising. The total 1947 product will be 75 per cent 
of that of 1941, whereas the 1946 product was 60 per 
cent, and the 1945 product was 47 per cent of 1941, 

There is much irregularity in the distribution of 
qualified high-school teachers among the various aca- 
demic fields. For example, in 1947 the colleges and 
universities will produce approximately one and one 
half times as many men teachers of physical edu- 
cation as were produced by these same institutions 
in 1941. In home economies, on the other hand, the 
1947 supply is scarcely more than one half that of 
1941. 

Although certificating authorities throughout the 
twenty-state region are pessimistic about the time 
when standard requirements can be enforced at the 
elementary level, they are without exception optimistic 
about the early return to standard requirements for 
high-school teachers. The percentage of high-school 
teachers holding only emergency certificates in 1946-47 
is approximately one half the number teaching on such 
substandard certificates a year ago. 

The report clearly shows lack of any unified effort 
to correlate the production of well prepared teachers 
with the anticipated demand. It is not only possible, 
but probable, therefore, that an over supply of 
teachers holding standard certificates in certain fields 
may become an early reality while the drastic need for 
teachers holding standard certificates in other fields 
will still be an unsolved problem. A challenge, there- 
fore, is for the development of techniques whereby 
anticipated needs in each teaching area can be pre- 
dicted and, at the same time, a guidance program 
developed through which college students will be con- 
trolled in their choice of major fields of preparation. 
Meanwhile, a heavy burden upon educational leader- 
ship in America is to prevent the continued employ- 
ment of unqualified teachers at all levels whose in- 
efficient service may not warrant salaries now being 
paid. Perhaps the most important challenge to the 
maintenance of an attractive salary schedule is the 
improvement in the quality of service to be given. 

Ray C. Maun 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

EMporiA, KANS. 


Societies and Meetings... 





TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE AAAE 
INTERNATIONAL relations, community organization, 
and the educational use of the mass media were fore- 


most among the topics discussed at the Twenty-Second 
Annual Meeting of the American Association for 
Adult Education held at West Point, New York, May 
12-15. Noting that the meeting celebrated the Asso- 
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ciation’s twenty-first birthday and thus signalized its 
“organizational coming of age,” Alain Locke, in his 
presidential address, “Education for Adulthood,” 
called for the development of an integrated philosophy 
of adult education that would emphasize the wide- 
spread achievement of social and cultural literacy. 
Adult education, said Locke, will live up to its obliga- 
tions only if it accepts responsibility for building an 
adult society. 

Morse A. Cartwright, Director of the Association, 
in his annual report to the members, warned of the 
dangers inherent in the use of motion pictures, radio, 
and cheap print. Propaganda through the mass 
media, he said, was resulting in a “harvest of doubt, 
indecision, and suspicion that argue ill for the con- 
tinuance of democratic principles and practice.” An 
immediate increase in the opportunities for free dis- 
cussion, “organized and controlled by the people them- 
selves under leadership of their own choosing,” could, 
he said, materially offset the dangers involved in the 
use of these media. 

Observing that there is at the present time very 
little to teach about democracy which carries both 
educational and emotional conviction, Eduard C. 
Lindeman, professor of social work, New York School 
of Social Work, proposed in a luncheon address, 
“Adult Education and the Democratic Discipline,” the 
adoption of a series of eight “self-imposed disciplines 
of thought and conduct which might form the natural 
code of behavior for a citizen living under democratic 
conditions.” 

Four of the speakers at the conference addressed 
themselves to the present need of better international 
understanding and to the contributions that adult 
education might make toward this end. Laurence 
Duggan, director, Institute of International Educa- 
tion, led a film forum on the topie, “The Implications 
for Adult Education of World Citizenship,” in which 
he urged renewed emphasis on exchange of students 
between nations. “No techniques for interesting 
adults in the world will give productive effects if 
they do not involve meeting peoples of other lands 
or more active participation on subjects relating to 
international affairs.” 

James Marshall, member of the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, also emphasized the 
importance of “peoples talking to peoples” in his 
analysis of the present program for international 
education proposed by UNESCO. “UNESCO,” said 
Marshall, “offers to the world a forum in which people 
with the will for peace and the desire for understand- 
ing can get together to discuss those basic ideas, 
hopes, aims, and fears which grow out of ignorance, 
suspicion, and mistrust... .” 
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The establishment of a working system of discus- 
sion meetings in the natural communities of the United 
States, in which the great problems confronting the 
world might be discussed under local leadership, was 
proposed by Thomas R. Adam, associate professor of 
political science, New York University, in an address 
on “Education for International Relations.” Con- 
tending that problems involving international under- 
standing had to be made meaningful to people in 
terms of their own local problems, Adam called for 
national organizations interested in the promotion of 
education in international relations to co-operate in 
the cultivation and assistance of small discussion 
groups in every community in the country. 

In a closing address of the conference, Hans Kohn, 
Sydenham Clark Parsons professor of history, Smith 
College, urged conference participants to accept the 
fact that various civilizations must learn to coexist 
“even in this one world.” Noting that “peace and 
diversity are only possible in a reign of tolerance,” 
Kohn called on the democracies to remain united, 
strong, and vigilant, secure in the knowledge that 
“diversity is the presupposition of liberty; that tol- 
erance is the condition of peace.” 

A progress report of the association’s Committee 
on Community Organization featured the annual busi- 
ness meeting of the organization. This committee, 
which has been engaged for the past year in making 
a study of the implications which the present move- 
ment for community organization may have for future 
developments in adult education, is engaged in the 
preparation and analysis of more than 30 case studies 
of community organization activity in some 15 states. 
The final report of the Committee will be issued in 
the fall. 

In the course of the conference, resolutions were 
passed urging members and agencies affiliated with 
the organization to support the purposes and objec- 
tives of UNESCO and urging that individuals and 
members use their influence in persuading Congress 
to continue the operation of the international radio 
station and to further the development of continuing 
community discussion groups on the problems posed 
by the discovery of atomic energy. 

The officers elected for 1947-48 were as follows: 
Harvey N. Davis, president, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, president; Isabel Andreu de Aguilar, Puerto 
Rico Association for Adult Education, Kirtley F. 
Mather, professor of geology, Harvard University, 
and John W. Studebaker, commissioner of education, 
vice-presidents; Miriam D. Tompkins, professor of 
library science, Columbia University, secretary; 
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James Creese, president, Drexel Institute of Technol- 


ogy, treasurer. 






GLEN BurcH 





ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT 
EpucaTIon, NEw York 27 
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Report on the Mountain-Plains Regional Conference on 


UNESCO. Denver, Colorado, May, 1947. Pp. 40, 
United States National Commission for UNESCO, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 1947, 
Proceedings of the conference may be obtained from the 
Executive Secretary, National Commission for UNESCO, 
Department of State, Washington 25. 


2 

“A Guide 
to School Reorganization in Illinois.’? Bulletin. Vol, 
44, No. 60. Pp. 52. ow of Illinois. 1947, 
Educational Research Circular No. 59 
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Doveuass, Haru R. (editor). The High School Curricu- 
lum. Pp. 661. Ronald Press. 1947. $4.50. 


Prepared by twenty-seven contributing authorities. 












FINNEY, THEODORE M. A History of Music. Pp. 720 


Harcourt, Brace. 1947. $3.50. 
Revised edition ; first published in 1935. 












‘¢First Session of the General Conference of the UNESCO 
—Paris, November 19—December 10, 1946.’’ Report of 
the United States Delegation. Department of State 
Publication 2821, Conference Series 97. Pp. 157. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 1947. 
$0.35. 
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AND Hari R, DOUGLASS. 


GRUHN, WILLIAM T., 
Pp. v+492. 


Modern Junior High School. 
Press. 1947. $4.50. 

A volume of a series in education edited by Harl R. Doug- 
lass and written for students preparing to teach in junior- 
high-school grades, as well as for the experienced teachers. 










Pp. 623. 





JERSILD, ARTHUR T. Child Psychology. 


Prentice-Hall. 1947. $5.00. 
Third edition ; first published in 1933. 









LINGLE, WALTER L. Memories of Davidson College. 
Illustrated. Pp. 157. John Knox Press, Box 1176, 


Richmond 9, Va. 1947. $3.00. 
A well-rounded picture of the college from 1888 to 1947. 
















MATTHEW, ROBERT JOHN. Language and Area Studies 
in the Armed Services. Pp. 211. American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, NW, Washington, 
D.C. 1947. $2.50. 

Written for the Commission on Implications of Armed 

Services Educational Programs, ACE. 












NAUMBURG, MARGARET, Studies of the ‘‘Free’’ Art 
Expression of Behavior Problem Children and Adoles- 
cents as a Means of Diagnosis and Therapy. Nervous 
and Mental Disease Monographs, No. 71. Pp. xi+ 225 
Coolidge Foundation, 50 Pine Street, New York 6. 

1947. $5.50. 

Foreword by Nolan D. C. 
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QUALIFIED TEACHERS 
are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5—1223 
Member—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 



















THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 







THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
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